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This basic, entry- level guidebook introduces public 
videotext or teletext technology and the range of 
provide. Following an explanation of basic terms and 
early history of videotext, A sunaaary of research 
findings from commercial and public trials of teletext addresses suph 
topics as consumer purchase of decoders, teletext viewing patterns, 
popular content ^reas, graphics and waiting time, teletext and 
education, business data service#, and videogame downloading. Current 
teletext activities in the United States are reviewed, and four 
levels of involvement are assessed as options for a public 
broadcasting station: ir^rtical blanking interval (VBI) leasing; VBI 
leasing plus retransmission of a teletext signal; VBI leasing and 
retransmission of a national or regional teletext signal, plus local 
origination of a small teletext service; and V&I leasing plus 
operating a major teletext service. Final chapters' sunmarize the 
Federal Communications Commission's rules governing teletext, and 
offer suggestions for station planning and making decisions about 
teletext services. Appendices contain a 13-item bibliography and a 
list of equipment, information, and service resources. (LMM; 
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PREFAC E 

The purpose of this guidebook is to introduce public 
broadcasters to teletext technology and the range of services 
it can provide. The guidebook is an entry-level primer and asfsuines 
no technical knowledge on the part of a reader. 

Teletext can be confusing to a person who casually follows 
new telecotununication technologiei^ since it is not a single 
entity but a group of diverse services that can be transmitted 
in a variety of ways. These range froFi public service application^ 
for home viewers such as a small electronic magazine of local news, 
weather and educational materials to commercial aoolications 
such as the transmission of financial data to banks and stock 

brokers. These broad teletext options are, in turn related to 

*■ 

an- even larger group of ^ectronic text services that are grouped 
under the label videotext. This 'guidebook attempts to sort out 
the many pieces in the universe of services. It also tries to 
help readers assess the value of teletext for their particular 
public broadcasting group and provides suggestions for those who 
plan to implement a service. No firm recommendations 'about 
teletext are offered but options for public broadcasting stations 
are outlined along with some strengths and weeUcnesses associated 
with each application. 

The guidebook is organized in a straightforward manner. 
Chapter 1 explains basic terms and reviews the early history of 
teletext. Chapter 2 summarizes research findings from ccanmercial 
and public trials of teletext. Chapter 3 reviews current teletext 



activities in the US, while Chapter 4 assesses the various options 
for a public broadcasting station. The FCC rules governing 
teletext are summarised in Chapter 5 and C))^pter 6 concludes 
with some suggestions for s^tion planning and decisions about 
teletext services. w 

All opinions and judgments in the guidebook are those of 
the author and not necessarily those of Corporation for P\iblic 
Broadcasting. The guidebook represents one in a continuing series 
of efforts by the Office of Policy Development and Planning at 

« 

CPB to help the public broadcasting conanunity keep abreast of 
develoinnents in new telecommunications technologies . However, a 
decision to develop services by individual stations or groups 
of stations, alone or in a joint venture with commercial groups, 
must take place in the broader context of public broadcasting's 
mission and policy objectives. This guidebook is "simply one 
resource that may assist in the broader decisionmaking process. 

Richard Gref e , Director 
Policy Development and Planning 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
October, 1984 



1. TELETEXT BASICS AND EARLY HISTORY 
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A, System Characteristics 

Teletext provides a way to transmit print and grai^ical 
information in piggyback fashion on a normal' broadcast signal 
without disrupting the regular teleyision programtning . The 
pages or frames of information are transmitted in^ the vertical 
blaitking interval (VBI) of the broadcast signal. Tly VBI is 
an "extra space" in the broadcast trananission that rs currently , 
used for closed captioning and engineering test signals. Each 
television station is capcdsle of t:ransmitting a teletext service. 

In a typical teletext system, frames of information are 
created on special terminals at a television station and stored 
in a host computer. Each frame may contain 50 to 80 words, or, 
the amount of words and graphics that can fit on a TV screen. 

4 

The teletext service is created from these frames of information » 
Typically, 100 frames of information are organized into a package 
and inserted into the VBI of the broadcast signal. The package 
of frames is transmitted in a continuous cycle, eg, every 10 to 
15 seconds . 

A person who wants to receive teletext requires a special 
decoder and keypad as %mll as 2 television set. In most instances, 
each teletext frame has a number. A person selects a specific 
frame by switching from regular programming to a teletext mode, 
then pressing the number of a desired frame on the keypad. This 
instructs the decoder to pull that frame from the continuous 
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cycld of frames that is being transmitted ana display it bn 
the TV screien. Since the cycle requires 10 to 15 seconds t9x 
transmission, a person ma^ have to wait several secpads before the 
information is displayed*. ^ 

B. Related Services 

In order to understand what telet^t can and cannot provide/ 
it is helpful to examine sc»iie related services. For more than 
two decades research scientists, business people and students 
have made use of databases^ informi^tion stored in large computers, 

V 

transmittedi^bver telephone lines or wires connected directly 
to the computer, and accessed through small computer terminals. 
Many, of these databases hold very large amounts of information 
and they are generally expensive to use, eg, $ 75 to 150 per 
hour. .Tn the raid 1970s, efforts were begun to adapt database 
technology for wider .audiences . General news , games and enter- 
tainment information were added to some databases. The new 
systems enabled a greater variety of terminals to access the 
database; use of telephone lines for transmission of data increased; 
and costs of usage were reduced somewhat, eg, $ 5 to 25 per hour. 
The new systems, commonly called videotext, retain an important 
characteristic of earlier databases - each user's terminal is 
connected directly or through telephone lines to the host c^nputer 
and can interact with the database. 

Teletext shares a few characteristics with earlier database 
technology and the more recent videotext services, nrhile differing 
in many important ways. A teletext service stores information 
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In a host computer but the volume* of information that can be 
transmitted is very limited. , example, a teletext service 
may transmit a total of 4,000 t&'6,000 words. Rath^ than use • 
telephone lines to transmit the information, teletesif^ ustBs a 
broadcast tel^evision signal or in some cases cal>le television. 
With teletext, a user has no direct interaction with the host 
computer. He or she simply selects individual frames of information 
from the cycle of frames that is being transmitted. In these ways, 
teletext Is much more limited than videotext. However, teletext 
is generally less costly for a user and there is no limit to the 
nurber of people who can use teletext simultaneously. Thus, 
teletext is a small, relatively inexpensive service that can 
potentially serve very large audiences. Table 1 outlines some' 
of the more important characteristics of teletext. 



Table 1. Teletext Features 




^ 


Characteristic Description 
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t 

Size of service Small, aiyproximately 100 frames 

in a typical service, containing 
4,000 to 6,000 words. 



Interactivity A user can select frames but 

cannot communi 
host computer. 



cannot communicate wit)^he 



Cost to users Generally free after a one-time 

purchase of a decoder. 

Transmission Uses the vertical blanking interval 

of a broadcast signal or, in some 
cases, cable television. 
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C. Teletext Uieg and Applications • 

In €hl8 section, teletext uses and applications for " 

public broadcasters will described in simp^ terms . Chapter 

4 describes the options for a. station in mo/k <ietail. 

/I. . Publ^ gervice And Commercial Uses . Teletext may. be 
used by a' station to provide information fpr home 
vilfwers, students and teachers in a schoolf setting 
or workers at a state agency. Alternatiyely , a 
station can lease a portion, of its VBI to an outside 
group who in turn may provide comii»rcial data services 
, to businesses . , ' ^ ' • 



2v» Local ^nd 'National Teletext . A teletext service may 
be created locally by a public television station 
or received from a national satellite teed and 
inserted in tht local station's VBI. Alternatively, 
a teletext service cal^ mix SMoe frames frcan a national 
satellite feed with information, frames that are created 
locally. 

^- Specif ic Services . There are at least four general' 
options for a teletext service. First, a station can 
offer .a form of electronic magazine with news, weather, 
sports scores arid other content that will likely appeal 
to a broad audience. Second, the teletext service 
can be used to provide information for a special target 
audience, eg, educational content that suppl«iient8 a 
telecourqe broadcast. Third, business informatiou 
such as stock prices can be offered to conpanies and 
individuals who subscribe to a teletext 8er\ e. Fourth » 
teletext technology can be used to tranonit or download 
computer programming to terminals, eg, videpgames or 
educational software for personal computers. 

While it is possible for a station to provide more than 

one form of teletext service, the technical capacity of a VBI 

^as limitations. Some stations may. choose to offer different 

4 

teletext services at different tiaies- of the day, eg, educational 
teletext services for schools during the day and a generaJi.- 
consumer teletext service in the evening. In addition, a station 
can divide available VBI space, eg, leasing part of the VBI to 
an outside group who will offer business dati^ services # while 
retaining part of the VBI for a station-created teletext service 

* 11 . 
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directed towards the general public. 

-D. Early History , 

Teletext service began ^n Britain during 1976 with only 
a handful of decoders in the marketplace. By fall 1984, each 
of Britain's four television stations was offering a teletext 
service and more than 1.5 million hcnnes were equipped %^ receive 
it, or, just over ten percent of their TV households. Operational 
teletext services are alsio available in Sweden, Finland, Austria 
and France, among other countries. 

In the. US, teletext has been offered on a limited basis 
since 1979. However, until 1983 all of the US teletext activities 
were experimental or trial services. A large percentage of these 
trials and tes^ts has been conducted by pQblic broadcasting 
statioi^. 

1. US CoiTBoercial Teletext Activity . 

Ccwimercinl exptrimentation with teletext began in 1979 
at-KSL TV in Salt^ Lake City, Utah. Major network experimentation 
with teletext was conducted by CBS, first at mox TV in St, Louis 

m 

then at KNXT TV in Los Angeles. NBC also participated in the 
Los Angeles trial through their affiliate KNBC TV, but ABC has 
remained on the sid-^lines. In addition. Time Inc., Field 
Enterprises, Taft Broadcastiftg^ and Metromedia have conducted 
teletext trials. * 

In 1983, both CBS and NBC began national teletext services. 
However, very few decoders were av&ilable for purchase ^d these 
* prototype units priced at more than $ 1,000 each. Similarly, 
: in Cincinnati began a* regular teletext service in 1983 but 
only a small number of decodgrs were available for purchase. 
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In X9M, d«codar availability ramain* limited though the price 
of <iciffle decoders has dropped to $ 300. It appears that 1985 
or possibly 1986 will ma^k the first year when fully operational 
teletext services are transmitted nationally and aecoders are 
widely available. 

2. US Public Broadcasting Teletext Activity . 

Within the family of teletext and teletext-related 
activities in the US, the largest operational service has 
l>een Line 21 captioning for the hearing impaired.^ This naticrtl 
service has been available for several years and is now ^iewed 
in more than 100,000 households. The National Captioning 
Institute and the WGBH Caption Center are tvro ma^or suppliers of 
captioning. 

Line 21 captioning, as the name implies, uses line 21 of 
the vertical blanking interval to transmit captions. Users must 
purchase a special decoder in order to view the service. The 
decoder grabs the captioning from -the VBI and superimposes it 
over the broadcast picture. Typically, Line 21 captioning is 
transmitted via the national PBS satellite feed along with the 
programming and then broadcast by the local station. The c<»iBBercial 
networks and sots cable services also transmit Line 21 captioning. 
And more recently, some prerecorded yideocassettes and videodiscs 
have begun to Offer Line 21 captioning. 

^.In addition to captioning, the Line 21 system can send 
textual information. More than 20 public television stations 
have offered Line 21 text information. Most of these trials 
and services have involved information .|or farmers, eg, commodity 
prices and detailed weather information. In some instances, 
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a national feed has been sent to local stations for retransmission, 
eg, a Line 21 text trl^l conducted by PBS, US Department of 
Agriculture and several public broadcasting stations. In other 
Instances, eg, WHA TV In Madison, Wisconsin and KBIN TV In 
Des Molne, Iowa, the local staflon has assembled Its own text * 
service for farmers. 

Teletext technology Is similar to Line 2l captioning 
technology. However, teletext uses 2 to 8 lines of the' VBI 
rather than one and teletext transmits data at a faster rate. 
Further, teletext decoders and Line 21 decoders are not compatible. 
Public broadcasting's Involvement with teletext began In 1979 
with technical tests at KCET TV. In 1981 » KCET and WETA began 
teletext trials. WGBH followed shortly thereafter / while WHA 
began a trial in 1934. Each of these tests has involved a 
relatively small number of homes, schools and public locations 
such as libraries. Collectively, the four stations have tested 
general teletext services for homes and specialized services for 
education as well as information services for libraries, community 
centers and unemployment offices. These act.lvlties have yielded 
valuable research findings and helped to develop teletext expertise 
within the public broadca&ting community. However, public broad- 
casting stations like their commercial counterparts cannot offer 
a teletext service to all TV households until decoders become 
widely available.*- 

In addition to Line 21 captioning and text services and the 
teletext trials at KCET, WETA, WGBH and WHA, public broadcasting 

\ * 
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has been very active in videotext and cable text applications. 
For example , KPBS TV and San Diego State University along with 
KUON TV and the University of Nebraska have developed videotert 
courses while WUFT TV and the University of Florida have p 
developed a series of open channel information services for 
cable television. The latter application displays text as normal 
video on a full cable channel and therefore does not require a 
special decoder. All cable households can view J.t. 

Public broadcasting has also conducted technical tests in 
which the VBI is used to transmit or download computer software 
to personal computers and f inamcial data to terminals in business 
offices. PBS and Merrill Lynch as well as WNETTV and Satellite 
Network Delivery have conducted such tests. The services emerging 
from these tests are described in Chapter 3. 



i 
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2. RSSEARCB FINDINGS AND TECHNICAL OONCERNS 



There has been a good deal of research about teletext 
technology, consumer appetite for teletext services and usage 
patterns in hones. In general, t^e research suggests (1) the 
technology «forks but reception problems are more troublesome 
than for regular broadcast programming, (2) a wide rimge of 
services have appeal to specific audience segments but the limited 
capacity of teletext will restrict the number of content areas 
a station can offer ,^ and (3) many consumers will use teletext 

each day but viewing sessions are likely to be short, eg, 10 to 

1 - * 

15 minutes. ^ 

A. Consumer Purchase of Decoders 

An analysis of decoder purchasing and leasing patterns in 
Britain, where a regular teletext service has been in place for 
more then five years, as well as research results from US teletext 
trials in LoS Angeles and Washington, D.C., suggests that a 
large potential "narket may exist for teletext services once 
decoders becomerwidely available at a price under $ 200. For 
example, in Britain where decoders cost approximately $ 150 over 
the normal price of a TV, a majority of those who purchase or 
lease- a color TV now choose a set with teletext. 



/ 



T, This chapter draws from many sources, including Carey 1984, 
CBS Broadcast Group 1983, Connelly 1983, Elton and Carey 1983, 
Goldman et al 1982 and Hooper 1983. Any attempt to synthesize 
a large body of research findings must necessarily rely on 
selection and interpretation'. Others will undoubtedly disagree 
with sane of the analyses presented here. A bibliography in the 
Appendix provides a list of original sources for interested readers 
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B. Teletext Viewing Pattem« 

There are some indicators that teletext will likely have 
more appeal to those under fifty years of age. It appears to 
be very popular among teenagers and there is evidence that males 
are likely to view teletext sraiewhat more than females. The 
group that is most likely to purchase teletext deeodem during 
the first five years of availability may be characterized as 
above average in inooTO level, strongly interested in other 
new technologies such as videocassette recorders and'personal 
computers, and heavy consumers of all typSB of information. 

Results fr^ teletext trials suggest that usage will be 
heaviest from 5 to 11 pm, with peak usage near 6 pm. Most viewers 
seem to use teletext just before or just after watching regular 
television progrjunming . However, many do switch into teletext 
during cosranercials or at program breaks. The average teletext 
home is likely to view the service once a day for 10 to 15 
minutes after a 2 to 3 month novelty period during which usage^ 
may be higher. 

c. Popular Content Areas 

The teletext services offered by the conmercial broadcast 
networks are likely to emphasize news headlines, %#eather, sports 
scores, business news and games since research from their trials 
Indicates that these are among t^e most desired content areas 
by the broad public. However, other broadcast groups may plac^ „ 
emphasis on education, business or community information since 
these areas appeal to select, target audiences. 
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Several studies Indicate ^at tinely information, eg, 
the latest weather report or tonight's TV listings, has strong 
appeal to teletext viewers. In addition* local infomation, 
has been popular in trial homes. 

e 

D. Graphics and Waiting Time 

Since teletext is broadcast in a cycle, there is often soira 
waiting time from the moment a person -presses the desired f ramdu^ 
number on the keypad until the frame is displayed pn the 
There are strong Indicators that people do not like to wait a 
long time for requested frames to appear on the screen. If 
the transmission cycle is no more than 15 seconds the ^verage 
waiting time will be 7.5 seconds or less. Under these conditioner 
teletext viewers are reasonably tolerant. However, a teletext 
service with a much longer transm'* ^sion cycle, eg, 25 to 30 
seconds, runs the risk of Irritating many potential viewer^. 

Waiting time is influenced by several factors including 

the total number of frames in a cycle, the data rate or speed at 

which the teletext servlcp is transmitted, and the number as 

f 

well as complexity of graphics in the cycle. There are a few 
ways to reduce the effective waiting time in a teletext service 
other than reducing the total number of frames or graphics. For 
example, very frequently accessed frames can be transmitted twice 
per cycle, selected fraiMS can be excluded frcxn the cycle during 
time periods when the target audience for the information is not 
likely to be viewing, and in some Instances frames can stored in 
a viewer's decoder and therefore available immediately when 
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requested. These And other issues related to the manageront 

« 

of a teletext transmission cycle are critically important. 

The importance of graphics is a more controversial topic 
owing in part to differences in the graphics capabilities of 
coiqpeting teletext systems. There is evidence that people like 
high quality graphics and that such graphics can help to sell 
decoders. ^Further ^ specific applications such as advertising 
or educational illustrations can b^efit tvom sophisticated 
graphics capabilities. At the same time» there are costs 
associated with graphics. The equipment necessary to create 
and receive sophisticated graphics costs more than low level 
graphics systems. Also, a designer ' s^time and €he lengthening 
of a transmission cycle because of sophisticated graphics 
are elements that must be weighed by a teletext system operator. 
Thus, proponents of sophisticated graphics systems and cheaper, 
low level graphics systems can find evidence to support their 
arguments . 

E. Teletext and Education 

There are many indicators that teletext can provide 
valuable educational services and, ftirther, that an audience 
exists for these services. Educational teletext services provided 
by KCET and WGBH received strong poiitive responses from the 
general public as well as school audiences. In addition, consumer 
education frames on the camnercial teletext services of CBS and 
NBC received n^erate usage. Howrver, a few qualifications must 
be noted. First, educational teletext services do not rank at 
the very top of a preference list among the broad public. This 
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means that ^xmmercial teletext operators are not likely to 
^nphaslze educational services. Second r broadcast teletext on 
the VBZ has a linit^^ capacity. Therefore, teletext cannot 
readily provide Imi^e amountb of educational content. Third, 
teletext has limited interactive capabilities. While it can 
offer -simple quisles in which answers are revealed by pressing 
a special key, teletext does not lend Itself to formal testing 
of students. 

With these qualifications stated, a number of useful 
applications for ed ^cational teletext may be described. Teletext 
can provide reading lists and referal information that supplement 
educational broadcast programning . It can also offer guidance 
Information, school bulletin board notices and self -quizzes for 
telecourses. W6BH in its teletext trial tested a number of 
these applications, with an emphasis on tis^ly information 
and frames related to school curricula. In addition, they allowed 
high school students to write for the teletext service. KC£T 
in its teletext trial placed heavy emphasis on educational 
applications including interactive ganws and instructional 
exercises. Student and teacher reactions to these services 
%rare very positive, with high marks awarded for ease of use, 
attractive fraii» design and conciseness. Further, KCET reports 
that when teletext was used in a classroom setting It served a 
catalytic function by promoting group discussion and helping 
to motivate students. 

In Britain, another educational application for teletext Is 
currently undergoing tests. This involves the downloading of 
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educational software to a student's personal computer via 
teletext transmission. This teletext application is undergoing 
tests in the US as well through the Electronic Text Consortium > 
an Annenberg/CPB Project involving KPBS, WHA, KUON and WGBK. 

In summary, research to date suggests that educational 
teletext for the general public can appeal to a moderate size 
audience. As in the case of educational broadcast prograoming, 
the audience for educational teletext is not likely to be 
sufficient for the coiranercial networks to take a strong interest. 
This form of narrow audience service is more appropriate to 
the mission of 'public broadcasting. In addition r teletext 
applications directed towards on-campus and extension learners 
appear to be appropriate and feasible. However, the development 
of specific applications is still at an early stage. 

F. Business Data Services and Videogame Downloading 

Dturing 1983 and 1984 there have been several technical 
tests in which the VBI has been used to transmit business data 
as regular teletext for display on a TV screen as well as to 
transmit data files for storage in a computer. Similarly, groups 
have tested the use of the VBI to transmit videogame software to 
homes. In the latter case, VBI transmission of videogame software 
is envisaged as an alternative to the purchase of videogame 
cartridges |n retail outlets. The groups who have tested thj^ 
business data and consumer software a^lications have reported 
that they are feasll^le from a technical point of view. Further, 
moving forward with market planning. 

\ 

N 
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Thea« business a^id vids^ane doimloading applications will 
compete directly with alternative. means of delivering data, 
eg telephone lines, and purchase of a videogam^a cartridge at 
a retail store. Little research is available about the competitive 
strength of VBZ data transmission measured against alternative 
means of data delivery. From a public broadcasting perspective, 
these applications are likely to involve the leasing of a portion 
of a station's VBX to a third party who will ^erate the service. 
The competitive strength and iMirketplace appeal of VBX business 
data and game downloading sej^ices are relevant, however, since 
a station's contract with tne leaseholder may specify a sharing 
of revenues based on the number of subscribers to the service. 

G. Technical Concerns 

A number of technical problems emerged during US teletext 
trials. It appears that solutions have been found for acme 
of these problems while others have been placed under control 
through the FCC teletext rules of operation. 

The first and largest of these problems has been signal 
reception. Teletext signals can be disrupted by short-term ' 
ghosting, eg when a primary signal is followed a millisecond 
later by a reflection of that signal bouncing off a nearby 
building. To deal with this, manufacturers are building adaptive 
equalizers into teletext decoders. These devices are intended 
to cancel short*tem ghosting' signals. While this engineering 
solution has worked \uider laboratory conditions and limited field 
tests, no one will know if the problem is completely solved until 
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d<*eoders are ' in kernes with a vide variety of reception conditions • 

Even with improved engineering » decoder manufacturers recommend 

that a home have an outdoor antenna in order to receive a clear 

teletext signal. 

A second problem encountered in a few trials has been a 

bussing sound on regular broadcast program audio %rhen teletext 

signals were transmitted. It appears that this problem was 

related to the signal .level of the teletext transmission along 

<^ith previously undetected problems in the station's transmitter. 

In each Oase, the station- was able to eliminate th^ problem. If 

a stacion adheres to the FCC guidelines on teletext signal levels 

and is prepared to make necessary adjustments in the operation of 

its transmitter r the possibility of an audio buzz problem will 

2 

be strongly reduced. 

In addition*, technical tests by KCET and CBS revealed that 

5 

teletext tranmnission on lower lines lof the VBI (10 through 14) 
can cause interference to the regular Vroadcast picture on some 
older TV. sets. The FCC technical rules of operatfon manage this 
problem by restricting the use of some VBI lines. Over time, 
as older TV sets are phased out of the market, the FCC will 
allow more lines to be used for teletext. 

A' public broadcast station transmitting teletext must also 
be concerned about the carriage of the station's teletext 

y 

signals on a local cable system. Some cable systems have failed 
2. See FCcTreletext Rules, BC Docket No. 81-741, p 9, Kay 20, 1983 
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to pass aoocptable t«Ir>text •Ignals though ttmy do pais acceptable 
video progranming signa^i^. This problem relates to the state 
of repair of a particular cable system » not an inherent problem 
in cable transmission of teletext. This problm is important < 
to note since under current FCC rules cable operators appear 
to have no obligation to pass acceptable VBI teletext signals. 
Within this regulatory environment, a broadcast station may have 
to rely on good will by the cable - operator or pressure fro& 
cable custwners who want teletext services to bring about, any 
necessary repairs in the cable system. . 
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3, TBLETBXT AMD HEIATED ACTIVITIES IN 

During 1984 there has been a flurry of teletext activity. 
However, it is important to note that each service or trial is 
small in scale, involving 100 to 500 decoders placed in public 
locatio&ar or sold to upscale consumer hemes . ' In addit^ on , many 
teletexy related activitl< cable are ^ operational while 
teletext data serAces are in a planning phase . 



1 



A. Consumer Teletext « 

Both CBS and NBC are providing national teletext services. 
While these teletext signals are carriedf by over 300 affiliates, 
very few homes are equipped to view the services. This is due 
to the high cost and limited availability of decoders. In order 
to deal with this startup problon, CBS e^nd NBC have engaged 1# a 
series of prc»notional activities while introducing decoders in 
a few select markets. Both networks pxovided special teletext 
services relator to the Olympics id)d placed decoders in public 
locations throughout Los Angeles as a way of prcsooting teletext. 
In addition, both networ-.s have 'worked with one or more affiliates, 
eg, CBS affiliate stations in Chikrlotte , North Carolina and Buffalo, 
New York, who are providing local teletext services. And, they 
are working with manufacturers to ensure that consumers in these * 
areas can purchase the necessary decoders. 

CBS and NBC activities are accompanied by other small scale 
services, including WKRC in Cincinnati, Metroit^dia station KTTV in 
Los .^iigeles, WKA in Madison and WGBH in Boston. These efforts 
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are conpl^wnted by many related' activlt.ie8. More than a dozen 
public^ broadcasting stations continue to provide text information 
for farmers using Line 21 frame crea^on equipment and decoders. / 
In addition, KCET is participatixdg in \ conuiereial service that ^ 
uses Line 21 technology to provide Information and advertising 
at shopping malls. 

B. Teletext Data Services . - * ' ■ 

PBS and !terrill Lynch as well as WNET and Satellite Neti^rk . 
Delivery have continue technical- testing <sf data trapimisslon 
using the vertical blanking interval. Bot£h groups are soliciting 

-Yublic broadcast station participation in planned services. • The 

f 

PBS and '^Merrill Lynch plan calls for a pilot service to begin 
in early 1985. Initially, it will use a teletext signal to 
provide financial data services to ^terrill Lynch account executives. 
If this proves successful, the plan calls for expansion of the 
customer base to include other stock brokers, banks and institutional 
investment groups. The WHET and Satellite Network \beliyery plan 
calls for the establishment of a transmiision service that can 

e 

be leased to third parties for private data services. Both of 
these groups as well as other commercial firms have begun to 
negotiate the lease of VBI lines with public broadcasting stations, 
•vliile the terms of such negotiations vacy in relation to specific 
stations, th^ groups seekjfai^ to lease portions of the VBI rilay ^ - 
seek a commitnMnt of two to five lines for a period of five to 
ten years. Financial terms vary as well but they generally involve 
a fixed fee per line per year, based on market si^e, plus an . 
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additional fee based upon the number of subscribers to .the 
service. 

C. Related Activities on Cable 

There have been two types of teletext related activities 
on cable dur^^ 1984. KeyOom Electronic Publishing is providing 
^a VBI teletext service on wrBS, an Atlanta-based station vith 
national cable distribution. To receive the teletext service, 
a cable subscriber pays approximately $ 20 per month in addition 
to regular cable subscription fees. The $ 20 fee pays for the 
leasing of a decoder and a monthly subscription to the teletext 
service , 

A second type of cable activity involves the trannaission of 
text information as normal video on a full cable channel'. In 
this instance, a cable subscriber does not need a teletext de<x>der. 
However, the user cannot control access to specific frames # The 
text i^nformation Is displayed frame by frame under operator 
cotitrol or scrolls down the screen, ^re than 60 newspapers 
are providing an open channel text service on cablet. Also, many 
loca> cable operators create their owp open channel text service. 
Some of these groups use simple character generator equitasent 

4 

to create the text service while others, eg,-Colony Communications 
in Providence, Khode Island, and Nowaday in Long Island, New York, 
have adapted teletext frame creation equipemnt for transmission 
as normal video on a full open channel. In iJbdition, NUFT and 
the University of Florida have expanded their cable text services 
and .operate a major training center for electraiic jotumalim 
as well as an information service for the unjlversity and surrounding 
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community. 

D. Equipment Availability 

Two equipment issues are relevant to a station: teletext 
decoders that are needed by a consumer in order to receive 
teletext and equipment at the station to create teletext frames 
and insert them into the broadcast signal . Teletex ^ decoders 
are available in 1984 but they are expensive and not widely 
distributed. Moreover, many of the available decoders can function 
only with a top-of- the -line TV monitor-receiver. By 1985 
decoders should be more widely distributed and, further, many 
Of these will be built into new color TV sets. While the price 
of decoders will undoubtedly drop, the actual retail prices for 
decoders in 1985 are unknown. 

Equipment to create teletext frames and insert them in the 
broadcast signal is available in 1984. The cost of such equipment 
is discussed in Chapter 4 and a list of some equipment manufacturers 
is provided in the Appendix. Ho%irever, the choice of equipment 
is complicated by the existence of n»re than one teletext 
standard. 

E. Technical Standards 

Just as there are different television standards, eg, US 
television and British television employ different technical 
standard^, teletext has n»re than one technical standard. Frcmi 
a public broadcasting perspective there are three options. First, 
some uses of the VBI for data transmission may involve a special, 
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proprietary standard, developed by the group who will offer the 
service. Since a' station will likely serve as a VBZ landlord 

s 

under these circumstances and the leaseholder will control both 
the transmission and receiving elquij^nent for a closed group 
of subscribers, the technical standard is relevant only to the 
degree that it is permitted under FCC rules and causes no ^ 
interference .to regular broadcast programming . 

If a station decides to offer a general teletext service for 
the public, two technical standards are currently available: 
North American Broadcast Teletext Standard (NABTS) and World 
System Teletext (WST) . NABTS is the standard chosen by CBS 
and NBC television networks. WST is used by Taft Broadcasting 
at WKRC in Cincinnati. In addition, Metrcxnedia has used WST 
for its trial at the Los Angeles Olympics. 

Station equi^anent is available for lx>th NABTS and WST as 
are decoders. The proponents of the two systems offer the 
following arguments in support of their standard. WST proponents 
argue that their syst^ is cheaper both in terms of station 
equipment and oonsimter de«>ders. Moreover, they say that WST, 
adapted from the British teletext syston, has a proven record of 
technical feasibility. NABTS proponents argue that their standard 
has better graphics and that the price differential between the 
two systems will be reduced as ii»re NABTS frame creation equipment 
and decoders are manufactured. Further, they argue that the 
selection of NABTS by two of the major commercial networks will 
make NABTS the de facto teletext standard for the US. The FCC 
teletext rules, discussed in Chapter 5, do not specify a standard. 
A station can use NABTS / WST or another standard as long as 
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FCC teohnieal raqulresmnts regarding signal levels, pennisslble 
VBI lines and non-interference are met. 
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F. A Scenario For Teletext Market Growth 

In trying to estiraato how teletext might develop in 
consumer homes Table 2 assumes that decoders built into TV sets 
will be widely available in 1986 at a moderate price (less 
than $ 300 above the normal cost of the TV set) . It further 
assumes that 1985 will be characterized by limited test market 
sales. The scenario draws upon research data from the Alternate 
Media Center /WETA teletext trial in Washington, D.C. This 
research s4l^ested that approximately half of those purchasing 
a new color^ TV set might purchase a teletext option. However, 
sales in the first five years of decoder availability are likely 
to occur at a lower percentage rate. 



Table 2. Scenario For PS Teletext Market Growth, 1986-1990 
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Estimated Color 
TV {Sales 
Year ( million^ of units) 



1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



12.0 
12.0 
12.5 
12.5 
13.0 
1|3.0 



Percent of Sales 
with Teletext 



5 
10 
25 
40 
45 



Total 



Estimated 
Decoder Sales 
(units) 

25,000 

600,000 

1,250,000 

3,125,000 

5,200,000 

5,850,000 



16,050,000 



Source: Carey ai^ Moss 1984, p 40. 

* This assumes that decoders will be available only in 
limited test barkets during 1985. 

This would rebresai^t a penetration rate of 16 percent. 
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4. OPTIONS FOR A PUBLIC jROADCASTING STATION 

The teletext pptions for a public .broadcasting station 
nay be approached in terms of three questions. 

1. Should a station become involved with these 
new services? 

2. If a station chooses to bec(»ie involved, what 
fonn(8) of teletext service should bti provided? 

3. When should a station begin such services? ^ 

The conclusion to this report. Chapter 6, addresses the 
first question. This Chapter assunras that a station has decided 
to become involved and addresses teletext service options as 
well as timing of entry. In outlining service options, it is 
useful to distinguish levels of involvement along with equipment 
and staff needs, startup costs and operating budgets associated 
with each level. 

* • Level 1: VBI Leasing 

This represents the simplest level of involvement with 
teletext technology. A station leases a portion of its VBI to 
a third party who operates and manages a teletext related service 
for a closed user group such as stock brokers. Any equipment 

r • 

required at the station as well as installation costs are covered 
under the contract with the third party group. Operating costs 
are minimal, eg, a station will require a small amount of s^aff 
engineering time to monitor the signals being transmitted and 
ensure that no interference is created for regular broadcast 
programming . 
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B. Level 2; VBI Leasing Plug ltetran«roi8sion of a Teletext signal 

In this level of involvement r a station leases a portion of 
its VBI to a third party for a closed user group application 
and* in addition, retransnits a national or regional teletext 
signal for the general public. Equi^ent and staff needs for 
the VBI leasing are the saute as Level 1. The retransmission of 
a national or regional teletext signal' requires a databridge 
costing $ 5,000 to $ 10,000. Further, a small as»unt of staff 
engineering tine is required to ii»nitor the signal. 

C. Level 3; VBI Leasing, Retransmission of a Nati<»al or 
Regional Teletext Signal, Plus Local origination of a 
Small Teletext Service 

At this level, a station leases a portion of its VBI 

to a third party and retransmits a national or regional teletext 

service for the general public as in level 2 above. In addition, 

the station creates a small local teletext service and combines 

it with the national -or regional teletext ;feed. Tte equipment 

requirements include a host computer and software, one or two 

teletext frame creation terminals and an insertion system to 

feed the service into the broadcast signal. Startup costs for 

equipment will range from $ 50,000 to $ 150^000 depending on 

the teletext standard and variations in prices among equipment 

manufacturers. Staff requirements for a small local teletext 

service range between one to three full time equivalents, Taft 

Broadcasting, which operates a local teletext service in Cincinnati, 

estimates that its annual operating budget is $ 135,000. This 

includes a somewhat larger staff than^ would be required by a 

public broadcast station, wire service fees, telephones and space. 
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A smaller service with 1.5 full time equivalents could operate 
for $ 50,000 to $ 75,000 annually, 

t 

D. Level 4; VBI Leasing Plus Operating a Major Teletext Service 

At this level, a station decides to offer a cosnplete 
teletext service for a local, regional or national audience. In 
addition, it might lease a «nall portion of its VBI to a third 
party. The equi|nient requirenrants for a large teletext service 
include a host ccsnputer and software, two to five frame creation 
terminals and a VBI insertion system. Startup costs for equipment 
range from $ 150,000 to $ 350,000 depending on the teletext 
standard and variations in prices among C'cuipment manufacturers. 
Staff requirements for a large teletext service are likely to 
range from five to ten full time equivalents. A typical staff 
might Include one senior editor, two full time and two part 
time v^iters, one full tin» and one part time artists, one full 
time administrative assistant and one part time engineer. Annual 
operating costs for such a service are likely to vary a good 
deal in relation to local, regional and national environments. 
However, it is reasonable to estimate a range from $ 250,000 to 
$ 600,000 per year. 

E. Other Considerations 

Staff size for a teletext service will vary in relation 
^ to several eloaents. These include: , size of service; how 
frequently information is updated; nisnber and raniplexity of 
graphics; the relative proportion of frames created locally and 
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frames provided by a national or regional £ee«i> and ho«r much 
reformating or rewriting is required of source information. 
In addition, many of the groups who have developed teletext 
services have described a learning curve in which staff become 
more efficient over time. 

It is reasonable to expect that station equipoient costs „ 
will decline moderately as more equipment is manufactured and 
complete equipa»nt packages are offered to stations. The cost 
of software for host computers should decline as well. However, 
station planning groups should also be aware of potentially 
large and hidden software costs if the teletext operation requires 
special software to be written for its needs. 

P. Timing of Entry 

A station's level of involvement is critically related to 
judgments about the timing of teletext service developnent. That 
iSf a station might decide to begin a level 1 involvement with 
teletext during 1985 and move to level 3 in 1988. In order 
to sort out some of these options related to timing of en^ry, 
a few scenarios are described below. These scenarios are by 
no means exhaustive. Further, the rationale associated with 
each scenario may provoke disagreement by some readers. The 
intention of this exercise is to outline soam of the ways a st«^tion 
might come to a decision about level of teletext involvement 
based upon its judgment about how the market is likely to 
develop. 
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In reviewing the scenarioe below, it is important to 
understand the capacity of a station's VBI and the FCC rules 
on use of the VBI. Currently, six lines of the VBI are 
available for teletext services An additional four lines will 
become Available for use in 1988 when many older TV sets will 
have been phased out of the market. A small 50 frame teletext 
service for the general public can be transmitted on two VBI 
lines. A 100 frame service requires four VBI lines if .a viewer's 
waiting time for a requested frame is to be kept within an 
acceptable range. 



Scenario 1 

A station decides that teletext decoders will not 
penetrate a sufficient number of homes in this decade 
to war.:ant the developumt of a regular teletext 
service for the general public. Alternatively, a 
station feels that its resources can be better used than 
in providing a teletext service for the public. Based 
upon these judgments, the sLation leases large porwions 
of its VBI to third parties under long term contracts. 
In this scenario, the VBI is treated as a valuable 
resource to generate incoi^ that will be used to support 
other station activities. 

Scenario 2 

A station decides that teletext services for the general 
public will srarit serious attention in three to five 
years when a ^derate number of decoders are likely to 
be in homes. In the immediate future, the VBI is a 
resource that can be used, to generate incoste by leasing 
it to third parties. However, the station does not 
want to lose the opportunity to offer some form of 
teletext service later in the decade. Based upon this 
set of ji^lgments, tha station leases five lines of its 
VBI and reserves four lines that will become available 
for teletext use in 1988. 
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A university-ovned station decides that teletext services 
for education may be viable in the near future (1985 or 
1986) while general aii^ience teletext may be viable in 
three to five years. At the same time, the station 
trould like to generate some income froa VBI leasing in 
order to help pay for the development of educational 
and general audience teldtext services. Under these 
circumstances » the station leases 3 VBI lines to a 
third party » reserves 3 VBI lines for educational 
teletext services in the near future, and plans the 
develo^ient of a general audience teletext service on 
the additional four VBI lines that will become available 
in 1988. 

Scenario 4 

A station decides that it wants to take a leadership role 
in developing general ati^ience teletext services. It 
leases two VBI lines to a third party data service operator, 
reserving four VBI lines for the development of a general 
audience teletext service in 198S or 1986. No inmediate 
conmitment is made for the additional four VBI lines 
that will become available in 1988. They will be used 
to expand tim general audience teletext service or 
leased to a third party depending upon market develop- 
ments in the next few years. 



G. Content Options 

Once a station decides to offer a teletext service, a 
series of content questions emerge. Some of these questions 
are familiar to public broadcasters, eg, should teletext try 
to appeal to the broadest audience or target nar«!ow audience 
segments such as children? Othe^ questions are more closely 
linked to teletext specifically, eg; should the service onphasixe 
timely information? Table 3 outlines selected content 
characteristics along with a oomrontary based upon . findings 
from teletext trials to date. 
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Tapxe 3« Teletext centant Charaotartatica 



Characteristic 
writing Style 



Length 



Timeliness 



Interact ivi^ and 
Gaming 



Ccaaaentary 

Many have drawn an analogy between 
writing for teletext and writing 
for radio in that the stylistic 
requirements are similar. In 
addition, clarity appears to be • 
enhanced by writing for individual 
frames, eg one concept or point 
per frame, when a single thought 
is carried through several trasma 
readers sometiiiMs lose a sense of 
continuity. 

Teletext appears to be suited for 
brief treatnents of a topic or 
story. Many readers drop off 
after the third or fourth frame 
of a multiframe story. / 

Much research siKrgests that timely 
information updated frequently, 
eg a list of special events on a 
university campus tomorrow, has more 
appeal to teletext viewers than 
static information, eg a directory 
of university departnffint telephone 
numbers. 



While teletext is a one-way transmission 
service* writing style aad fume design 
can give the reader a feeling of 
interactivity. This may be acconplished 
by the use of reveal frames and the 
organisation of information into 
small games or guiszes. 



In addition, it is useful to review specific content 
categories that a station might provide in a teletext service. 
Tables 4,5 and 6 outline content categories for three types of 
teletext services: a full service aimi»d towards a general audience; 
a full service aimed towards a few target groups; and a ^mall 
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local servlctt that is added to a national feed. Undoubtedly, 
teletext content will evolve over time. The categories in 
^Tables 4,5 and 6 represent some general ^eas that groups 
have provided or plan to provide. 

Table 4 . Content Categories For A General Audience Teletext Service 

. Total Number 
Oontdnt Category of Franee 

Main Index I 
Sub-indexes 8 
National News 8 

Local News 10 «,' ' 

Business Nevs 10 

Sports Scores . 10 

Sports Trivia 4 

National Weather 2 

Local Heather 2 

Entertainment 6 Gossip 8 

Games 8 # * 

TV Listings 4 

community Events 5 
Content Related to 

Broadcast Programmin g 20 

Total 1515 '■ 



Table ^ content Categories For. A Narrow Audience Telet ext" Service 

: S -1. I 

Total Number 
Content Category of Frame 

Main Index 1. 

Sub-indexes 4 
Frames Reserved For 
Educational Content in 
Support of Specific Telecourses 50 

Events on Campus Tomorrow 5 

Job Listings IS 

National WOather 1 

Local Ifeather 2 

Intramural Sports Scores 7 

TV Listings 3 
Content Related to General 

Broadcast Programming 12 

To^ai nyu 
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Taoi« 6. Contmi e«ie99ri«9 For A Local faUiexi Se^ice 
That 8i»plaB»at« A HatlonaX ToXoteict Feed 

Total Number 
Content Category of Frames 

Main Index 1 

Sub* Indexes 6 

Commtmity Events 3 

Local News $ 

Local weather 2 

High School Sports Scores 2 

High School Sports Calendar 2 

College Sports Scores 2 

College Sports Calendar 2 

TV Listings 4 
Franea' Reserved For Content 
in S.upport of Local 

Broadcast Proqrems 20 

total ^ 
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5. SUItfARY OF FCC TELBTEXT RULES^ 



The FCC has authorized teletext for full service and low 
po^er broadcast television stations. They have also adopted 
an open market cegulatory envirpnment for teletext. A station 
has wide latitude in choosing hoth the kind of service it 
will jffer and the technical ays ton for transmission. In 
addition, teletext is treated %s an ancillary service pf a ^ 
broadcast licensee. As such, teletext nust not interfere with 
the regular broadcast ser^ce the originating station, or ' 
other broadcast stations. ' 

A. Types of Service 

The FJCC defines teletext as "a data system for the transmission 
of textual and graphic information intended for display on 
viewing screens . " Teletext information may be related to 
television program content, a separate information service or 
a combination of the two. It may be offered to the general 
public/ segments^f the consumer or business merkets, or 
individual persons. Further, teletext may be free to the user 
and nonconsnercial , free to the user and advertiser supported, or 
a pay subscription service for homes or businesses. And, teletext 
may be transmitted ^4 hours a day, even if the station is not 

T. this summai^ of the FCC rules governing teletext should not 
be taken as a substitute for legal counsel in relation to** 
the rules, further, the rules as outlined here o&phasize 
issues that are m^t relevant to a public television station. 
Rules governing the manufacture of eqi;iipment are omitted. 
For a lull treatnmt see BC Docket Mo. 81-741, ysy 20, 1983. 
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transmitting regular prograaming . 

The use of teletext to transmit computer so^^are such 
as a statistical spreadsheet or a yideo game as %roll as data 
that is not intended for direct viewing by a user, eg, commercial 
banking ^corda^ was not authorized under the May 20, 1983 
FCC teletext authorization. The FCC set these uses of the 
VBI aside and began a separate inquiry to determine whether and 
how these uses of the VBI may be authorized. 

B. Leasing 

A station may lease space in its vertical blanking interval 
to others who seek to operate a teletext service. Ho%#ever, the 
station bears responsibility for content as well as any technical 
interference created by the leaseholder's service. , 

C. Content Rules 

As an ancillary servicer teletext is exempt from a station's 
.public service, access and fairness doctrine requirements. 
Further', a station is not required to keep teletext program logs. 

D. Public Broadcasting Station Status 

Under the FCC teletext rules, a public broadcasting station- 
ia treated in the s«ne manner as a commercial station. Thus, a 
public broadcasting station may engage in any » teletext related 
activity that a conoRercial station luiy undertake , under the 
"^CC rules. However, an individual public television station 
must assess whether certain teletext .activities might be 
restricted by other federal, state or local regulations. 

^ * t. # 
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E. Teletext License . 

There is no teletext license as such. Any broadcast 
licensee may begin or terminate teletext service without 
notifying the FCC. One exception must be noted. If a station 
operates a' teletext .service as a c€»iBRon carrier or private 
carrier service, other rules^come into play. 'These are discussed 
in the next paragraph. 

P. COBsnon Carrier and Private Carrier Teletext Services 

teletext is used as a common carrier, eg, to provide 
electronic mail, or a private Carrier, eg, a company's daily 
work schedules transmitted to its branch offices, appropriate 
cxmooxv carrier or private carrier rules will apply. These 
uses of teletext must be authorized by the FCC and are then 

< 

governed by the same rules as other coiimon carriers and private 
carriers . 

A station bears the burden of assessing whether it will 
operate as n coiranon carrier or private carrier and applying 
for authorization from the FCC, since there is no general review 
by the FCC of each station's intended teletext services. 

A statiron that contemplates such uses for teletext should 
seek legal counsel in order to prepare the necessary FCC filings 
<md, in 8ot» cases ,^ state filings. In addition, a station that 
leases its VBI to third parties who intend to offer comnon carrier 
or prli'ate car Her services should be mindful that it (the 
station) still bears responsibility for any in^terference created 
by the service. 
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6. Tranaaission System 

Folloifing its open market approach to teletext, the FCC 
did not authorize one, exclusive transmission system. A 
station may use any teletext system as long as it conforms to 
the technical requirements described below. 

The FCC has authorized VBI lines 14,15,16,17,16 and line 20 
for immediate use. Lines 10 through 13 will be phased-in for 
use -over a period of several years . This means that six VBI 
lines are currently available and four additional lines will 
become availeUsle in the future. It should be noted that the 
FCC has authorized these lines for teletext, not reserved them. 
Other uses for these lines are authorized currently and more 
uses will likely be authorized in the future. For example. 
Vertical Interval Test Signals (VITS) are currently transmitted 
by many stations on lines 17 and 18. Source Identification 
Code (SID) is tran«nitted on line 20. Thus, teletext sheures 
the use of these VBI lines with other applications. 

The FCC has withheld teletext authorization of line 21 
for five years at which time it will reconsider authorization. \ 
The FCC has said that it will monitor the status of line 21 
captioning and teletext captioning. 

H. Other Technical Rules 

There are relatively few technical rules governing teletext 
The FCC's main concern; written explicitly into the rules, is 
that a teletext service should not cause interference to regular 
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prograns of the station or other broadcast stations. 

Teletext signal levels are restricted. Signal levels on 
lines 15 to 18 and 20 may not exceed 80 IRE. Line 14 signals 
may not exceed 40 ire through 1987. After 1987, the signal level 
for line 14 will be increased gradually. Similarly, as lines 
10 to 13 are phased-in and receive authorization, the signal 
levels will be kept low initially, then gradually increased. 
The purpose of these rules is to prevent teletext digital transmission 
from appearing on older TV sets. As these sets are phased out 
of use, more VBI lines can be authorized and signal levels for 
recently authorized lines can be increased. Table 7 outlines 
these technical rules and the timetable for introducing new 
VBI lines. 

In addition, a te).etext service which provides captioning 
must be able to switch to Emergency Messages, ^est as in the 
case of line 21 captioning services. 
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Table "7 ."" FCC AutEbrization Schedule For VBI Linei^ 



VBZ Year and i^ignal Level 
ll»ine (IRE Units) 





1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


10 


X 


X 


X 


X 


50 


50 


50 


70 


11 


X 


X 


X 


X 


50 


50 


50 


70 


12 


X 


X 


X 


X 


50 


50 


50 


70 


13 


X 


X 


X 


X 


70 


80 


80 


80 


14 


40 


40 


40 


40 . 


70 


80 


80 


80 


15 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


16 


80 


80 


80. 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 

• 




80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


18*/" 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


19"* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


F' 

X 


X 


X 


X 


20 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 




X 


X 


X 


X 











* Also authorized for Vertical Interval Test Signals (VITS) 
** Also authorized for Source Identification Signals (SID) 
*** Reserved for Vertical Interval Reference Signal (VIR) 
•**• Potential authorization for teletext to be reviewed in 1988. 

Source: FCC, BC Docket No. 81-741, p 38, May 20, 1983 
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I* Cable carriage of Teletext 

The FCC does not require cable television systems to 
carry the teletext services of those stations whose regular 
video prograsBRing is carried by the cable operator. This means 
that a cable operator could strip a teletext service from the 
VBI of a station that is carried on the cable system, under FCC 
rules • / 

A station has a few options in dealing with cable operators. 
First, it is not clear that cable operators will strip off a 
teletext service of a broadcast station. Under these circumstances, 
no action need be taken. Second, a station that is carried by 
a cable operator under a contractual arrangonent , eg^ a pay movie 
channel, may include teletext carriage under the terras of the 
contract. Third, a public broadcasting station or a local 
commercial station might attsnpt to place teletext carriac^e 
under the terms of a cable operator's fremchise agreement with 
the local mimicipality. Fourth, if a portion of the teletext 
service is integrally related to sbme broadca&t programning 
content, a station may have some protection under copyright law. 
In VTGN V. United Video, the Court of Appeals ruled that if 
teletext is integral to program video, it can be protected 
under one copyright. Under these circumstances, it^ppears that 
a cable operator cannot strip the teletext service.^ 



4. See WGN Continental Broadcasting Co. v. United Video inc 
523 F. Supp. 403 (1981) , Rev'd and remanded, 685 F. 2d 
218 (7th Cir. 1982), pet. for rehearing denied, 693 F. 
2d 628 (7th Cir. 1982) . 
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6 . CONCLUSIOH 

In the not-too-distant future. It may be coratf^nplace for 
family members to begin an evening of television viewing by first 
switching to teletext for the latest news headlines, sports scores 
and TV listings. Similarly, students may switch to teletext after 
viewing a telecourse in order to receive their weekly reading 
assignments and special n^ssages from the course instructor. 
These are examples of the promise of teletext. It does not offer . 
a revolution in television but a simple and potentially valuable 
add-on to broadcast services. 

However simple teletext may eventually beccsne for consumers, 
its develo{»tent and implementation in the US marketplace is 
complex and uncertain for planners. Television stations generally 
face choices in relation to teletext systems, services and 
timing of entry. Public broadcasters face these issues as «rell 
as questions that are critically linked to the mission and 
financial circumstances of public television. 

A reasonable way to approach teletext choices is to focus 
on the vertical blanking interval as a technological resource. 
A question may then be posed about how best to manage this 
resource in the context of public broadcasting's production 
capabilities, mission, audience and financial means? A station 
cannot pursue all of the options outlined in this guidebook. The 
technological resource, the VBI, does not have sufficient capacity 
and most stations do not have the financial means to pursue all 
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of them. Given this environment of abundant choice and limited 
resources, a station* can begin the planning process by allocating 
portions of the VBZ for revenue generation and service delivery. 
A decision about how many VBX lines to allocate to each is linked 
to judgments about how quickly revenue generating opportunities 
may develop and when service delivery to homes, schools and other 
public television audiences will be feasible. It is important 
as well to consider short term and long term opportunities in 
developing a comprehensive allocation plan. 

After making a decision on allocation of VBI lines^ each of 
the avenues, revenue and service, may then pursued separately. 
Revenue generating options are in some ways easier to plan since 
most of them involve a leasing of VBI lines to third parties who 
will operate the service. Station-operated teletext services to 
homes, schools and other audiences are more conplex. They raise 
some familiar problssis to a public broadcaster, eg* ascertainment 
of audience needs and wants, funding of senrices and development 
of production capabilities at the station. At the same time, 
the development of teletext services requires many new skills, 
eg using flow charts in production of content or training a staff 
to operate like a small newspaper. In these areas, a station may 
be helped by a large volume of reports and articles that have 
emerged frcmi public broadcasting teletext trials. Some of these 
are listed in the Appendix to this guidebook. 

It is also crucially important to examine teletext in^^rvm 
of public broadcasting's uniijue mission 4 HoW can teletext serve 

48 
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the educational, euXtural and information needs of citizens? Can 
it benefit those who are currently underserved by the new information 
technolo9ies or forge fundamentally new entertainment products 
that contribute to society? These questions are often obscured 
in commercial hyperbole about teletext and other new technologies. 
New gadgets and technological bandwagons COTie and go. However « 'if 
teletext is to find a place in public broadcasting it must serve 
real needs. The development of services that are both feasible 
and appropriate to the mission of public broadcasting represent 
a challenge and an opportunity to those innovators who decide to 
work with teletext. 

♦ 

■ t 

r 

i 
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General Information 



Mass Media Bureau 

Federal CMnunications COsBaisslon 

1919 M Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C 2 05 54 

(202) 632 6302 



For Copies of FCC Oocuments 

Downtown Copy Centei' 
114-2Ist Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 452 1422 



For Information on PBS Activities 

Marketing, Information Services and Of^rations 
Public Broadcasting Service 
475 L* Enfant Plaza S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20024 

(202) 488 5000 



Trade Organisations 

Information Industry Association 
316 Peir.sylvania Avenue S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 

Videotex Industry Association 
1901 North' Fort Meyer Drive 
Rosslyn, Virginia 22209 



Magazines and Ke^letters 
Broadcasting 

Broadcasting Publications 
1735 DeSales Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20036 
$ 6 0/year ; week ly 
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Corrant 



Current Publishing Committee 
Box- 53358 

Washington, D.C. 20009 
$%5/yetLtf twice a month 



Telescan Newsletter 

American Association For Higher Education 
1 DupcMit Circle 
Washington, D.C. 20036 ' 
$,45/year; six times a year 



Videodisc/Videotex 

Meckler Publishing 
520 Riverside Avenue 
Westport, Conn. 06880 
$52/yearf quarterly 



Videotex Teletext News 

Arlen Ccmmunications 
P.O. Box 40r71 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
$225/year; monthly 



Equipment Suppliers 
Ame^itext 

,341 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

ATST ^ 

Fras^ Creation Terminal Marketing 
5 Wood Hollow Road 
r Parsippany, New Jersey 07054 

Cablesl^are • Inc . 
- . P.O. Box 5880 

20 Enterprise Drive 
London , Onterio 
Canada N6A 4L6 



• Hitachi S«I«« Corp. 
1290 trail Street west 
lyndburat. New Jersey 07071 

Infonnrt ^ 
3 Landmark Square 
Stamford, Conn. 06901 

Logioa ^ 

341 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Microtel Pacific Research 
7018 Lot^rheed Highway > 
Bumaby, British Columbia V5A 1W3 
Canada 

Norpak 

10 Hearst Way 

Kanata, Ontario K2L 2P4 

Canada 

Panasonic Industrial Co. 

1 Panasonic ,Hay 

Secaucus, New Jersey 07094 

Sony Corp of America 

Sony Drive, Drop 3-4A 

Park Ridge, New Jersey 07656 

Zenith Radio Corp. 
1000 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
Glenview, 111. 60025 
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